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EEVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. Graeeo-Eoman Branch. The Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri. Part XIII. Edited with Translations 
and Notes by Bernard P. Grbnfbll and Arthur S. Hunt. 
London, Egypt Exploration Fund; Boston, 503 Tremont 
Temple, 1919. 

The thirteenth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri unlike its 
predecessor, which was given up to edicts, letters and documents 
of one sort and another, contains literary papyri only. They 
come from the three large finds of literary material made in 
1905-6, the first of which with the issuing of this volume has 
now been completely published. There is much that is inter- 
esting in the new volume. One turns first of all to the frag- 
ments of the Dithyrambs of Pindar. Egypt has already given 
us portions of his Paeans {Ox. P. 841) and Parthenia (Ox. P. 
659), as well as odes of an uncertain character (Ox. P. 408), 
and this volume includes also parts of 01. I, II, VI and VII, 
the first epinician odes to be represented by papyri. The new 
fragment, which consists of two pieces, apparently belonged to 
Book I of the Dithyrambs and contains portions of three odes 
with brief scholia. The first, written for the Argives, probably 
had to do vdth the Perseus legend, but it is so mutilated that 
not very much can be made out of it. The same is true of the 
third ode which seems to have been written for the Corinthians. 
Of the second, however, we have the first thirty lines which can 
be restored almost completely. It is entitled ©paavf 'HpaK\^s ^ 
Kep^epos. ©jj^oiois and appears to have been famous in anti- 
quity. Three of the extant fragments {79 a and b and 208) 
appear in it making the identity of the author certain, though 
there could have been nttle doubt on this point as the lines 
exhibit all the color and vigor of style which we associate with 
Pindar. The ode begins by contrasting the older with the newer 
form of the dithyramb to the advantage of the latter derived 
from the festival of Dionysus in Olympus, which the poet pro- 
ceeds to describe. Then it passes on to Thebes and the ancestry 
of Dionysus, when the papyrus breaks off. It is clear that the 
new kind of dithyramb is that of Pindar, not of Lasus as Boeckh 
supposed from Frag. 79a; but the much discussed akv ki/JSoAov 
of hue 3 (also Frag. 79a) does seem to refer to the «Sal imy^ 
of Lasus, as Athenaeus says. Enough of the ode remains to 
show that it was a brilliant one and it is a pity that it is not 
complete. It is written in dactylo-epitritic metre and was 
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arranged in strophes and probably in triads as the first was. 
The fact that Dionysus is referred to in all three odes has some 
bearing on the history of the dithyramb. Two new words occur, 
fvaiiTTvi in I 13 and aKva/x-wTei in III 13. The papyrus dates 
from the latter part of the second century a. d. 

The fragment of the Olympian Odes is a sheet of two leaves 
and contains 01. I 106-11 45 and VI 71-VII 30. Two of its 
four columns are fairly well preserved. This papyrus prob- 
ably dates from the fifth century and its text is very close to 
that of our best manuscripts, sometimes agreeing with the 
Ambrosian family, but more often with the Vatican. The diffi- 
culty in 01. II 6 and the interpolation ^iXeovn Se Molcrai in 01. 
II 39-30 both recur. In II 39 the new reading waTpoiUv must 
be wrong, and Mr. E. Lobel's emendation to iraTpiii av, the av 
belonging to tx'^iv, may well be correct. In VI 77 opo'i is found 
in place of opoi« or opois of the manuscripts. 

Next in importance to the Pindar come the prose fragments. 
About two hundred small pieces belonged to a roll which once 
contained six of the lost speeches of Lysias. The longest frag- 
ment has the last three columns of a speech IIpos 'lTnro6ep<7riv 
vw€p OepaTToivrii and two columns of a speech against a certain 
Theomnestus. Two orations against Theomnestus are extant, 
but they seem to refer to a different person. The speech against 
Hippotherses was evidently an important one and had to do 
with the restoration of the property of Lysias after his return 
from exile. Lysias must have been the real plaintiff in the 
case. Apparently an estate of his valued at seventy (?) talents 
had been confiscated by the Thirty and sold to Hippotherses and 
others. In the peroration Lysias points out how devotedly he 
had served the state in contrast with his opponent who had long 
been allied with the enemies of Athens. This papyrus dates 
from the end of the second or beginning of the third century a. d. 

Another orator is represented by parts of ten columns devoted 
to the defense of a man named Lycophron on a charge of adul- 
tery. It is probably the work of Hyperides who is known to 
have defended Lycophron, but it is a different speech from the 
one partly preserved in the British Museum. Only about one 
hundred lines can be restored. 

Still another papyrus contains portions of the Alcibiades of 
Aesohines Socraticus. The continuous passages are short, the 
longest having less than twenty lines, but they are sufficient to 
show that Aeschines in the portrait which he drew of Socrates 
was in close agreement with Plato in his earlier dialogues. 

Another group of sixty or more small pieces belonged to an 
important historical work. With the help of Diodorus about 
one hundred lines have been restored. They fall into three 
groups one of which has to do with Themistocles, the second 
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with Cimon's operations against the Persians, and the third 
with the plot of Artabanus to kill Xerxes and seize the throne. 
The author was evidently one of the main sources of Diodorus, 
who often follows him very closely, and the editors feel that 
there can be little doubt that he was Ephorus and that this is 
part of his twelfth book. This papyrus is likely to revive the 
controversy as to the authorship of Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, vari- 
ously ascribed to Cratippus, Theopompus or Ephorus. It appears 
to favor Ephorus. 

Another papyrus has about 130 lines of a lost work on lit- 
erary criticism. In one small piece there is a discussion of the 
number of judges in comic contests; another longer fragment 
tells the story of Caeneus, king of the Lapithae, and perhaps 
formed part of a discussion of the Middle Comedy; in a third 
piece the different men named Thucydides are discussed ; while 
a fourth has to do with the authorship of the famous ode to 
Pallas (cf. Arist. Clouds 967), and appears to favor Lamprocles. 
The evidence for the authorship of this interesting work is set 
forth in some detail, but no satisfactory conclusion is reached. 

Still another prose fragment, of which about forty lines are 
fairly well preserved, belonged to an oration on the cult of a 
Eoman emperor who is called simply Caesar. Another is a 
list of the early Athenian archons from Ariphron to Apsandrus. 
The beginnings of twenty-seven lines of the MmtiuVvo^ of Menan- 
der are also included in this volume, but they are of little value 
because of their meagreness. 

Of the fragments of extant works the most interesting are 
parts of Theocritus, Idyls V, VII and XV, dating from the 
fifth century. The text does not agree with the existing fami- 
lies of manuscripts, but the editors think it as good as that of K. 
There are several important new readings in XV, e. g. iripvaw 
in line 98 for the corrupt (nrepxtv or Ttipxrjv of the manuscripts, 
thus confirming Eeiske's conjecture; oxAo? dXa^eo)?, line 72, 
for various corrupt manuscript readings ; and fx-i) diroirA«yx^s, 
line 67. The order in which the idyls are found is also inter- 
esting. In this connection it may be observed that the im- 
portant codex of Theocritus found by J. de M. Johnson at 
Antinoe is soon to be published and will no doubt shed much 
welcome light on the problems of the text. 

A small piece of the Ajax of Sophocles (11. 694-705 and 753- 
764) with the variants Mvaia in 699 and r^S' 10'] ^ixipav in 
756 ; and the first fifty-six lines of the Plutus of Aristophanes 
represent plays of which no papyrus fragments have previously 
been found. Parts of Orestes 53-61 and 89-97, of Herodotus 
III, of Thucydides I, II and III, of Plato's Protagoras and of 
Aeschines Against Ctesiphon complete the list of extant texts. 
There are also published several theological fragments including 
part of a new recension of Tolit XII. 
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The volume is edited with the usual care, and acknowledgment 
is made to various scholars for their assistance. Professor Hunt 
has had less to do with this than with the earlier volumes 
because of his absence on military duties, but the high standard 
of former years is fully maintained. The restorations proposed 
are always plausible and often certain; but the possibilities have 
by no means been exhausted, and there is abundant opportunity 
for those whose skill lies in restoring texts. Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri XIII is an important contribution and will be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in the study of Greek literature. 

William N. Bates. 



Everyday Greek — Greek Words in English, Including Scientific 
Terms. By Horace Addison Hoffman, viii + 107 pp. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1919. $1.25 net ; 
postpaid, $1.35. 

In setting forth the scope and the purpose of this work. Dr. 
Hoffman states that the book h'as grown out of his own needs 
" in giving a brief course in the derivation of English words of 
Greek origin." He expresses the hope " that it will also be of 
service to many other teachers in giving similar courses in col- 
leges and high schools," and he believes that " many persons will 
find such a manual very helpful for private study and reference." 
For the latter purpose, he has in mind two classes of students : 
" those who have studied Greek in the usual way," who, he 
thinks, " will find the book helpful for purposes of review and in 
the application of their knowledge to the study of Greek words 
in English " ; and those who may " use the book in private study 
as the means of acquiring in the shortest and most direct way a 
sulficient knowledge of Greek to enable them to trace the origin 
and feel the force of scientific terms and other English words of 
Greek origin." The author remarks upon the great difficulty he 
has experienced in deciding what to include in the manual and 
what to omit, and feels sceptical about his ability to satisfy 
everyone by his selections. With regard to the manner of treat- 
ment, we are informed that the endeavor has been to " present 
the material in the most convenient and practical form rather 
than in a scientific and exhaustive form." 

Dr. Hoffman has evidently bestowed much thought and oare 
on his work, and, within the limits he has prescribed for himself, 
he has successfully accomplished his task. The work consists of 
six parts: (1) The Alphabet. (3) Parts of Speech. (3) For- 
mation of Words. (4) Word Groups for Study. (5) Vocabu- 
lary. (6) Index and Key to Derivation. Of serious errors, save 



